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honor, and affection, and peace. The press, the university, the church, 
and the State, have borne witness to the excellence of his character and 
the usefulness of his life. 

CHARLES HENRY DAVIS. 

Charles Henry Davis was born in Boston, 16th January, 1807. 
His father was the Hon. Daniel Davis, a lawyer of distinction, and 
long the Solicitor-General of Massachusetts. His mother was born 
Margaret Freeman, sister to the Rev. James Freeman, the eminent 
minister of the King's Chapel. He was admitted to Harvard College 
in 1821 ; but left it two years later, to enter the naval profession. 
In 1841, however, the university conferred on him the degrees of 
A.B. and A.M., and, in 1868, that of LL.D., and his name stands in 
the triennial catalogue in the list of members of the class of 1825. 

His commission as midshipman bore date 12th August, 1823. For 
some fifteen or twenty years after this time, his life was occupied with 
the duties and pleasures of his profession. He became passed midship- 
man in 1829, and lieutenant in 1834. His ever distinct personality 
outwardly displayed itself chiefly in the gayety, the spirit, and the 
physical energy of youth. But the activity of nature which thus 
found its expression was in reality the outgrowth of the vigor and 
brilliancy of his mind and character ; and these qualities were all the 
time gaining maturity and tempered strength in reading, reflection, and 
intercourse with the world. His habits of thought and feeling bore ever 
after deep and pleasant traces of the education of those earlier years. 

About 1840, Lieutenant Davis took up his residence in Cambridge, 
and undertook a serious course of reading and study, especially in 
mathematics, which he pursued under the guidance of Professor 
Peirce. In 1842, he was ordered to duty on the Coast Survey, of 
which Professor Bache was the next year appointed superintendent; 
and he continued as one of the most valued officers in this service till 
1849. The department to which he was primarily assigned was the 
investigation of the velocity and direction of the tides and currents in 
New York Harbor, in the Gulf Stream, and in the neighborhood of 
Nantucket; and the efficiency and ability which he displayed in this 
work led to his frequent appointment on commissions, both then and 
subsequently, to examine the principal harbors of the country. These 
researches engaged him in the general study of the laws of tidal action, 
in which he made valuable additions to knowledge, and was led to the 
adoption of new and striking views, embodied in his " Memoir upon 
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the Geological Action of the Tidal and other Currents of the Ocean " 
(Mem. Am. Acad., new series, vol. iv.) and his " Law of Deposit of 
the Flood Tide " (Smithsonian Contributions, vol. iii.). The object of 
these publications, which made him known to men of science as an 
hydrogmpher of the highest learning and skill, was to exhibit the law 
of connection between the currents of the sea and the alluvial deposits 
on its borders and in its depths, aeid to show that this law had con- 
tributed in past ages, in an imporiant degree, and was still constantly 
contributing, to the determination and modification of the forms of the 
continents. 

At the same time with the performance of this valuable scientific 
work, he was rendering conspicuous services to the country, by labors 
of more directly practical utility. His discovery, in the successive years 
from 1846 to 1849, of a series of important shoals, before utterly un- 
suspected, lying in one of the most constantly traversed regions of the 
ocean, directly in the track of vessels sailing between New York and 
Europe, or between Boston and West Indian or Southern ports, 
attracted public attention very powerfully to tiie value of the Coast 
Survey, which had not then acquired the position it now holds in the 
confidence of the country. Several considerable wrecks and accidents, 
before unexplained, were accounted for by these discoveries, which 
called forth special letters of acknowledgment from merchants and 
insurance companies. 

Lieutenant Davis was detached from the Coast Survey in 1849, 
arid ordered to duty as the first superintendent of the new " American 
Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac," which owed its foundation directly 
to his efforts. The following extract from a letter of Professor Bache 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, dated 1 7th July, 1 849, — a letter in no 
way called for by any courtesy of custom, — shows the estimation in 
which he was held by his eminent chief: " The official reports of the 
progress of the Coast Survey have, from time to time, brought the 
name and services of Lieutenant Davis very prominently before 
the department, as marked by all the qualities which insure distinction 
in such a work. The loss of his services will be deeply felt. The 
zeal, industry, knowledge, and judgment ripened by experience, which 
he has brought to the survey, cannot soon be replaced. They have 
conferred upon it some of its most decided claims to usefulness and 
public approval. In parting with this most valued officer for a field of 
duty alike honorable to him and useful to the country, I desire to place 
on the records of the Treasury Department the strongest expression 
of my sense of his merits in the career which he leaves." 
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But while the labors of our deceased associate in the hydrographic 
work of the Coast Survey established his reputation as an accomplished 
and able investigator, and were of high public value, he rendered still 
more important benefits to his country and to science by his successful 
organization and conduct of the '• American Ephemeris." The establish- 
ment of this work was urged by its projectors, and especially by Lieu- 
tenant Davis (the prime mover in the undertaking), wiih two motives: 
first, to advance the scientific character and standing of the country, by 
a publication of the highest order from a scientific point of view ; and, 
secondly, to promote the cause of astronomy itself, and render substan- 
tial services to navigation, by producing a work on a higher plane than 
the " British Nautical Almanac," fully conformed to the latest develop- 
ments of knowledge, and likely to give an additional stimulus to pure 
research. To carry out this ambitious plan, with the revision of the 
solar, lunar, and planetary tables, and of various points of astronomi- 
cal theory, which it involved, it was necessary to enlist in the work the 
ablest mathematical astronomers of the country, and at the same time 
to train up a body of young computers, and to inspire them not only 
with the spirit of numerical accuracy, but with the true love of science 
and desire to advance it. To this arduous but most interesting task, 
Davis brought his admirable judgment and his fine scientific talents, 
together with that fortunate temperament which easily united various 
men in loyalty to one enterprise, and that generosity of nature which 
thought only of doing the work in the best manner, and gladly gave 
the freest possible play to others' individuality. The first volume of 
the " Ephemeris " appeared in 1852, and was very favorably received 
on both sides of the Atlantic ; and it may be safely said, that, except 
the Coast Survey, of which the vast scope of course gives it pre-emi- 
nence, no scientific work which has been carried on in this country has 
redounded more largely to the national credit. " The policy adopted in 
the newly formed office," writes one who was familiar with it, and 
whose judgment is authoritative, " though not in all respects to be per- 
manently imitated as a piece of administrative machinery, was such as 
to make it a more efficient promoter of mathematical astronomy in this 
country than any organization we have ever had. Young men of 
talent were looked for from all quarters, were employed without regard 
to personal or political influence, were paid according to their efficiency, 
and were encouraged to engage in any branch of mathematical or 
astronomical research which would tend to improve the almanac. In 
the work of the office there was a freedom from discipline and restraint, 
which, though it might work badly under other circumstances, was 
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very favorable to the development of a school of mathematicians. 
Besides men like Peirce and Walker, who had attained eminence 
before becoming connected with his office, the names of President 
Runkle, Professors Winlock and Newcomb, Chauncey Wright, and 
William Ferrel, may be cited as representatives of the men who 
were first brought out through their connection with the Nautical 
Almanac." 

In 1854, Davis attained the rank of commander; and, in 1857, he 
published an English translation of Gauss's " Theoria Motus Corporum 
Coelestium." The period of his superintendency of the almanac was 
interrupted by a three years' cruise in the Pacific Ocean. This cruise 
was signalized by a striking exhibition of the decision of character 
and willingness to assume responsibility for which he was ever noted 
in the service, in his acceptance, in the name of the United States, of 
the surrender of Walker in Nicaragua, — a step which saved many 
lives, and prevented serious complications, and which Davis took with- 
out any explicit instructions from the commander-in-chief of the 
squadron. 

In 1861, soon after the outbreak of the civil war, Davis was made 
a member of a board of officers assembled at Washington to inquire 
into and report upon the condition of the Southern coast, with a view 
to offensive operations on the part of the United States. This 
inquiry led to the organization of the squadron which was placed 
under the command of Flag-Officer Dupont, and of which Davis was 
appointed fleet-captain and chief-of-staff, aud to the capture of Port 
Royal, — the first brilliant naval achievement of the war. Davis was 
prominently engaged in both the planning and the execution of this 
magnificent action ; in which two strong forts, splendidly manned, and 
mounting forty-three guns, nearly all of heavy calibre, yielded in four 
hours to an attack as beautiful as it was able, and one of the largest 
and noblest harbors of the South, — indeed, one of the finest in the 
world, — with all the surrounding country, fell into the hands of the 
Federal Government. In Flag-Officer Dupont's official report of 
11th November, 1861, he says of Commander Davis : " In the organiza- 
tion of our large fleet before sailing, and in the preparation and system- 
atic arrangement of the details of our contemplated work, — in short, 
in all the duties pertaining to the flag-officer, — I received his most 
valuable assistance. He possesses the rare quality of being a man of 
science and a practical officer, keeping the love of science subordinate 
to the regular duties of his profession. During the action, he watched 
over the movements of the fleet, kept the official minutes, and evinced 
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that calmness in danger, which, to my knowledge for thirty years, has 
been a conspicuous trait in his character." 

In May, 1862, Davis (now captain) was appointed flag-officer of 
the Mississippi flotilla off Fort Pillow ; and, one or two days after 
assuming command, he with seven vessels beat off a squadron of eight 
iron-clads which had steamed up the river and attacked him. The 
action was a spirited one, and lasted nearly an hour. Three of the 
hostile gunboats were disabled, but avoided capture by taking refuge 
under the guns of the fort. On the 5th of June Fort Pillow was 
abandoned by the Confederates, and on the sixth Davis fell in with 
their ironclads and rams, opposite Memphis. A runuing fight ensued, 
resulting in the capture or destruction of all the Confederate vessels 
but one, and the surrender of Memphis. Davis theu joined Farragut, 
and was engaged in various operations near Vicksburg, and in the 
Yazoo River. 

In this year, the Bureau of Navigation was established, and Davis, 
was appointed its first chief. In 1863, he received the thanks of Con- 
gress, — a distinction which entitled him to ten years of active service 
beyond the regular time of retirement, — and was promoted to the rank 
of rear-admiral. Two years later, he became superintendent of the 
Naval Observatory at Washington. In I860, in compliance with a 
resolution of the Senate, he prepared a valuable " Report on Inter- 
oceanic Railroads and Canals," which was revised and reprinted in 
1870, and furnished by the Navy Department to Captain Selfridge for 
his instruction in making his surveys. In 1867, he was again ordered 
to sea, in command of the South Atlantic Squadron cruising in South 
American waters. 

In 1868, while Admiral Davis was in command of this squadron, he 
became the object of a bitter personal attack, in consequence of his 
not acceding to the views of the United States Ministers in Paraguay 
and Brazil as to his proper action in relation to the troubles then agi- 
tating the former country. Into matters of controversy this is not the 
place to enter ; but our notice would be incomplete without a brief 
recital of the facts of the case. A state of war existed in Paraguay, 
then subject to the dictatorship of Lopez ; and our minister, deeming his 
position insecure, withdrew from the country, leaving behind him two 
citizens of the United States, who were arrested and imprisoned, at the 
moment of his departure, on the charge of conspiracy against the Para- 
guayan government. Admiral Davis was accused of delay in demanding 
the release of these prisoners, and of accepting their surrender, when it 
was made, after a parley with Lopez and under conditions. In fact, the 
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charge of delay arose from his declining to consider his squadron as under 
the orders of the diplomatic authorities : he acted with as much prompt- 
itude as he conceived to be consistent with his duty of making sure of 
his ground in a much-debated case ; and the men were given up on a 
peremptory summons, accompanied by a proper display of force, and 
under no conditions. His line of conduct was thus completely success- 
ful ; and it was fully sustained by the State and Navy Departments. 
But a vote of censure was passed by the House of Representatives, 
under the influence of the hostility which had been excited in certain 
quarters by his independent course. The moral weight to be attached to 
this vote may be estimated from the circumstance, that it joined in the 
same condemnation Admiral Godon. whose action had been dictated 
by the explicit orders of the Secretary of the Navy. His reputation 
suffered nothing among those who fully understood the merits of the 
case. The affair was, in truth, a conspicuous instance of the decision 
of character, the soundness and reasonableness of judgment, the con- 
scientious and noble-minded patriotism, and the high sense of professional 
responsibility, which always distinguished him. 

Admiral Davis returned from his South American cruise in 1869, 
and was for several years in command of the Navy Yard at Norfolk. 
In the winter of 1873-74, he was again appointed to the superintend- 
ency of the Naval Observatory, in time to take an active part in com- 
pleting the preparations for the expedition to observe the transit of 
Venus. In the session of 1874-75, Congress made an appropriation 
for printing illustrations of the results of the Polaris Expedition to 
the Arctic regions, commanded by the late Captain C. F. Hall. The 
Secretary of the Navy requested Admiral Davis to prepare the work 
and take charge of its publication ; and this labor formed the principal 
occupation of the last two years of his life. He threw into it an 
interest which seemed to deepen at last with every chapter ; giving 
assiduous attention to the least details of the narrative, and bringing to 
bear on it all the additional illustrations he could anywhere gather of 
the character and purposes of the commander and other officers of the 
expedition. The work, which was nearly completed under his hand, is 
early expected ; and it is believed that it will be found fully worthy of 
its- connection with his name. 

For several years his health has somewhat declined. But he 
worked regularly on the proofs of the Polaris narrative till the fourth 
day before his death, when he had to abandon the effort and go to bed. 
From that time he failed very rapidly, but without suffering, and died 
early in the morning of Sunday, 18th February, 1877. 
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" Notwithstanding the active and prominent life which Admiral 
Davis led, and his energy and dash as a naval commander," says one 
whose words have been already cited, "his tastes, especially in his 
later years, were much more those of the refined gentleman of literary 
leisure than of the active man of the world. He was little inclined to 
mingle in general society, but rather sought that of the cultivated few 
whose tastes were congenial with his own. His relations with the men 
of science who were his official subordinates were singularly free from 
those complaints, jealousies, and distrusts which so often arise when 
military men are placed iu charge of works of a purely scientific 
character. This arose from an entire absence of every trace of jeal- 
ousy in his nature, combined with an admiration of intellectual supe- 
riority in others, which led hiin to concede every thing to it. He 
combined independence of character with Christian courtesy, in a way 
that made him a model to the young men by whom he was surrounded. 
No human being who ever came into his presence was too lowly to be 
addressed with the most kindly courtesy ; and, when arrogance or im- 
pertinence became insufferable, no respect for position or influence 
gloved the hand which dealt the blow." 

" His conversation was forcible, full of good sense, and most amus- 
ing," says another writer. " He brought to bear on any subject he 
took up a host of argument, illustration, and elucidation ; and he liked. 
to brighten up the dryest discussion of professional and scientific mat- 
ters with his original and vivid turns of expression, or with some apt 
and unhackneyed quotation. . . . He was an admirable officer. He 
had the true spirit of command, — strong, dignified, and quiet ; and one 
that, not needing artificial support, was accompanied by a thoroughly 
friendly relation to his officers and men. . . . But that which is felt 
most deeply now by those who knew Admiral Davis well is the loss of 
a man of rare and noble character. He was a charming companion, 
abounding to the last in a natural freshness and gayety of spirit ; and 
he had one of the most honorable, upright, true, generous, and gentle 
hearts that ever beat. He was a man of marked courage, and had, 
eminently, the courage of his convictions. At the same time, he was 
distinguished by perfect courtesy, having but one standard of manners 
— and that a finished, but unaffected standard — for all classes of 
men. . . . He bore good-will to every one, and was always in a cor- 
dial vein. Meanness, trickery, and malice, indeed, roused his bitter 
contempt. But a salient characteristic of at least his later years was 
his profound trust in human nature, his complete freedom from cyni- 
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cism, and his faith in the power of right and truth to conquer both the 
world and the individual conscience. He 

" ' Still in his right hand carried gentle peace 
To silence envious tongues.' 

. . . "We may say of him, as it was said of Sir Launcelot, he was 
* the kindest man that ever struck with sword.' " 

CHARLES DAVIES. 

On the 18th of September died Professor Chakles Davies, of 
Fishkill, on the Hudson. His family was of Welch origin, settled in 
Washington, Litchfield County, Connecticut. Born in 1797, he was 
removed with his father and his family to St. Lawrence County, New 
York, in the early part of this century. That region was then almost 
a wilderness, on the northern frontier. There he was a farmer's boy, 
inured to work, to country habits, and to some measure of hardship. 
With a strong constitution, quick mind, and impulsive character, he 
had all the elements which were necessary to sustain those habits of 
study and labor which made him a successful student and a most useful 
teacher. In Deceniber, 1813, he was appointed a Cadet at West Point. 
In consequence of the rapid promotions (it then being war time), he 
was promoted Second Lieutenant of Artillery in December, 1815. He 
was only one year in the army proper, except being paymaster at West 
Point from 1841 to 1846. In December, 1816, he was appointed As- 
sistant Professor of Mathematics at the Military Academy, — a civil 
officer, created by law for the purpose of having permanent teachers. 
In 1821, he was appointed Assistant Professor of Natural and Experi- 
mental Philosophy; and in May, 1823, Professor of Mathematics. In 
this chair he remained until May, 1837, when he resigned, and removed 
to Hartford, Connecticut, chiefly with a view of preparing and pub- 
lishing the series of educational works which have since made him so 
well known. The office of teacher had, however, become habitual 
and natural to him. He loved it, and so he continued' in it almost to 
the last years of his life. From 1839 to 1841, he was Professor of 
Mathematics in Trinity College, Hartford. Removing to West Point 
as paymaster, and subsequently to Fishkill on the Hudson, he was 
appointed Professor of Mathematics and Philosophy in the University 
of New York, in 1848, and Professor of the Higher Mathematics in 
Columbia College, New York, in 1857. There he remained until 
1865, when he retired, and was elected Emeritus Professor. Even 
then he did not cease wholly his connection with teachers and teach- 



